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Editor’s Note 


On the occasion of Urban Land Institute’s meeting 
of its combined Councils in Columbus, Ohio, Miles L. 
Colean of Washington, D. C., consulting economist 
and trustee of Urban Land Institute, by his challeng- 
ing keynote address has made an outstanding con- 
tribution in the ever changing field of urban growth 
and development. 

The meeting of ULI’s three Councils—the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council, Central Business District 
Council and Industrial Council—was significant for 
several reasons. It was the first such meeting the 
Institute has held for the benefit of its sustaining 
membership. It was the Institute’s first full review 
of its own research work in urban growth and de- 
velopment. The Institute re-examined its past ex- 
porations of two baffling problems of metropolitan 


areas. In Mr. Colean’s words these were “how we 
are to adapt downtown to the future needs of the 
metropolis; and how we are to accommodate with 
economy, order, and grace the rapid spread of sub- 
urban development.” For specifics in these two fields 
the downtown area of the nation’s capital and a 
coordinated suburban community development near 
Sacramento, California were examined. In his address 
Mr. Colean set forth guiding principles in all such 
situations and laid out “the tools we have for accom- 
plishing our purposes.” 

Next Month Urban Land will feature an address, 
“Financial and _ Fiscal Implications of Urban 
Growth” by George W. Mitchell, vice president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, and will report on the 
two specific cases which were examined. 


Although I have never seen it set 
down in so many words, it seems to 
me that the Urban Land Institute is 
dedicated to the faith that men of 
knowledge and good will, working to- 
gether, are capable of solving the prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. 
It seems to me also that the Institute, 
as a practical basis for operation, has 
accepted the proposition, once so vigor- 
ously advanced by Louis Sullivan, that 
the solution of any problem is inherent 
in the statement thereof. 

Implicit in this meeting of the In- 
stitute is the reaffirmation of that faith 
and demonstration of that proposition. 
I say “implicit,” because the Institute, 
so far as I can learn, is not given either 
fo setting for itself millenial goals or 


to surrounding itself with the rigidities 
of dogma. It recognizes that it lives 
in a various, fluid, and rapidly changing 
world where adaptation is the key to 
survival. It is keenly aware of the 
limitations of knowledge in the field 
in which it operates. It avoids the 
dramatic generality deduced from in- 
sufficiently established premises. It 
seeks rather to arrive at sound prin- 
ciples by the laborious and unspectac- 
ular course of continuously and repeat- 
edly exploring specific instances. 


Two Problems 


The program of these sessions is fully 
in tune with the Institute’s long estab- 
lished method. What we are under- 
taking here in Columbus is a contin- 


uance of this ever-continuing explora- 
tion. We are tec devote ourselves to the 
consideration of two of the most crucial 
and at the same time most disturbing 
and baffling problems of metropolitan 
centers: (1) how are we to adapt 
“downtown” to the future needs of the 
metropolis; and (2) how are we to ac- 
commodate with economy, order, and 
grace the rapid spread of suburban 
development? 

We do not propose to confront these 
problems abstractly. Instead we shall 
take a specific instance of each of them: 
for the first, the downtown area of the 
nation’s capital; and for the other, a 
coordinated suburban community de- 
velopment near Sacramento, California. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Announcing ULI’s New Series of Research 
Monographs 


The Research Committee and staff of U.L.I. is pleased to announce to its 
membership and the public generally, a new series of publications. Designed 
to further the effective knowledge and better understanding of urban land, its 
characteristics, development, and use, the new publication series will take the 
form of Research Monographs. These reports will result from intensive inves- 
tigations by outstanding authorities in the respective fields of investigation, and 
will be issued and disseminated from time to time as the studies are completed. 
These forthcoming Monographs will join the Institute’s “Urban Land” and 
“Technical Bulletin” series. Unlike these, however, the new Monograph series 
will be devoted to special projects undertaken in a recently inaugurated research 
program which will be guided by the findings of the first Monograph issued. 


Research Monograph 1 


Monograph 1 entitled “Urban Real Estate Research,” is now available. 
It is the result of more than two years of intensive investigation by Dr. David 
T. Rowlands of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. This first study is an exploratory inventory and evaluation of the 
present state of knowledge in the broad area of urban real estate economics as 
revealed by significant work done in this field from the end of World War II 
through 1958. Funds for the study undertaken by Dr. Rowlands were made 
available jointly by the Institute and by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. The study was administered by the Research Committee of ULI. It is 
the intention of the Institute to keep this inventory current on a yearly basis. 


Research Monograph 2 


Monograph 2 is entitled ‘““Metropolitanization of the United States.” Work on 
the second Monograph of the series is nearing completion. The report will set 
forth a new approach to the important field of population projection as it relates 
directly to the basic regional forces of the American economy. 


This study was undertaken for ULI by Dr. Jerome P. Pickard, Research 
Director of Philip Hammer and Associates of Atlanta and Washington, and 
formerly Research Director of the Washington Board of Trade. Dr. Pickard has 
developed his research into a directly usable work whereby his projections for 
metropolitan regions can be applied to individual metropolitan or urban areas 
within a given region. The release date for Monograph 2 will be announced later. 


It will not be possible to add the Research Monograph Series to the publi- 
cations now received regularly by ULI members as part of their membership. 
However, the studies will be available at a special member’s price. Full details 
for obtaining copies of Monograph 1 “Urban Real Estate Research” are contained 
in the order blank enclosed with this issue of Urban Land. 
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NEXT MEETING OF COMMUNITY 
BUILDERS’ COUNCIL 


The Community Builders’ Council 
will hold its next plan analysis session 
in Montreal, Canada, October 1-3, 1959. 
The meeting will include a series of 
workshop sessions on shopping cen- 


ters and residential community devel- 


opment as well as the regular analysis i 


of plans and projects presented by sus- 
taining members. The meetings will 
be held in Montreal’s new Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel. Detailed announcements 
about the meeting will be sent to sus- 
taining members so that they can plan 
to attend and submit requests for | 
analysis of plans and projects they wish 
to have reviewed. 
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DYNAMICS OF URBAN GROWTH 
(Continued from Page 1) 


City Contrasts and Similarities 


We may hear the criticisms that these 
instances are not typical. We can only 
answer to this that no instances are 
wholly typical. In spite of the common 
assertions about our conformity in all 
things and the alleged dreary likeness 
of our cities, only the most superficial 
observer will fail to be impressed by 
the variety in the forms, backgrounds, 
activities, resources, and public atti- 
tudes that are characteristic of our 
great urban complexes. Cities are as 
various as human beings and they must 
be considered in the light of their 
individuality. 

At the same time, there are basic 
similarities among cities as there are 
among men. In their general form of 
central business core, intermediate 
stretches of different degrees of vitality 
and obsolescence, and outer areas of 
new growth, they have much in com- 
mon, and most of them have problems 
of recognizable typicality of maintain- 
ing a healthy balance of utilization 
throughout the urban structure. Hence, 
we need not apologize for our concen- 
tration here on Washington and Sacra- 
mento; and what we learn in respect 
to them, we may be sure, will in many 
ways help us when we come to deal 
with Detroit or Tacoma or Columbus 
or any other of our cities to which our 
attention may be drawn. 


Potentials Instead of Problems 


I have used the word “problems.” 
Perhaps the word “potentials” would 
be better. When we think in terms of 
problems we hamper ourselves at the 
start. Problems are backward looking. 
They divert attention to past errors; 
and a concentration on them tends to 
direct our efforts merely to the correc- 
tion of these errors, as if there were 
some arcadian quality in a city’s past 
that we were seeking to restore and as 
if we would be satisfied if that result 
were possible to obtain. 

What we are primarily dealing with 
is not the past but the future. And 
while we may take instruction from— 
and, perhaps, seek absolution for—the 
past’s sins of commission and omission, 
we cannot afford to become obsessed 
by them. We must look ahead to the 
kinds of cities we shall want to have 
to meet the manifold requirements of 
the future—the augmented populations, 
the differing modes of living and work- 
ing, the methods of transportation and 
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communication, the greater demand for 
public service, recreation, and cultural 
development. 


Improving Our Vision 


We are only beginning to. get 
glimpses of what this may involve. 
We need much to improve our vision; 
and we need also, it seems to me, to 
use some caution lest in our impatience 
to move rapidly in our present meager 
state of knowledge we do things that 
may vastly aggravate the task of the 
future. Our danger of doing this seems 
greatest when we assume that we shall 
have met the requirements of the 
future if we merely correct the faults 
of the past and the present. 

I think our concentration on slums 
and their elimination is an example of 
this. I have endeavored elsewhere to 
point out the distinction between ‘slum 
cleaning,” as I prefer to call it, and the 
general process of maintaining the 
vitality of our cities and their adapt- 
ability to future needs. 

This is not to deny the importance of 
doing something <cbout slums. Slums 
are a disgrace. They are also an evi- 
dence of indifference and could not 
exist except for indifference. No city 
has to have slums that is disturbed 
enough about the filth and misery and 
hazards they involve to take a firm 
stand against them. The task is not 
easy, especially where, as so often is 
the case, the city is confronted with 
a rapid and heavy influx of rural 
families who are unaccustomed to the 
disciplines of urban living. But these 
matters are matters of public education, 
social service, family aid, and the en- 
forcement upon owners and tenants of 
appropriate standards of sanitation and 
maintenance; they are not matters of 
city planning and organization. 

Where we err is in assuming that 
the slum problem is necessarily impli- 
cated in the planning process or that a 
cure for slums can be accomplished by 
a wholesale destruction of buildings 
and a magic dispersal of population. In 
the pursuit of this error, we are inclined 
to pick areas characterized by slum 
conditions as being areas into which 
some significant and presumably profit- 
able forms of new development can be 
directed. The fact is that this is apt 
to be rarely and then probably only 
accidentally the case, if we approach 
the matter only from this point of view. 


Developing Our Concepts of 
Future Cities 


As our knowledge of the forces of 
urban vitalization improves, we are 


less likely to commit this error. It is 
certainly less prevalent now than it was 
at the beginnings of governmental in- 
tervention in urban affairs, when “slum 
clearance” provided the impetus for all 
action. But we still are not rid of it. 
I would end the relationship entirely 
and, without ignoring the slum prob- 
lem as a thing in itself, develop our 
concepts of the form and organization 
of the future cities, and direct our 
progress toward the fruition of these 
concepts, wholly apart from considera- 
tion of the present incidence of slums. 
If slums or other deleterious conditions 
should lie. in the way, the offending 
structures or uses may, of course, have 
to be removed. This, however, is dif- 
ferent from assuming that the removal 
of aggregations of areas of worn out or 
crowded structures by itself can suc- 
cessfully lead to advantageous 
building. 


re- 


No Definite Time Plans 


Another practice indulged in in mak- 
ing plans for the future city that con- 
cerns me is that of setting definite goals 
and targets in point of time. I refer to 
such now common slogans as “no slums 
in ten years.” While these battle cries 
may have some value in stirring pop- 
ular interest, they are nevertheless 
meaningless and they are dangerous. 
They are meaningless because there is 
no magic in ten years or any other set 
period. They are meaningless because 
it is impossible to calculate the time in 
which any complex program can ac- 
tually be carried out. They are mean- 
ingless because, so far as I can find, no 
such stated goal has ever actually been 
achieved as originally conceived. These 
definite-time plans are, moreover, dan- 
gerous because they assume that in cir- 
cumstances in which private decisions 
must ultimately play a major part it is 
possible to prescribe a definite time 
pattern. This might be possible where 
coercion can be invoked; it is not pos- 
sible in a free society. The danger lies 
not only in the virtual certainty of the 
failure of the plan but in the risk that 
the blame will be ascribed to the free 
element of our society. Ten-year plans 
or five-year plans or any other rigid 
kind of time planning has no place 
among us. Instead, we should do as 
rapidly as feasible what we see as nec- 
essary to be done. We should rely on 
the strength of our purpose rather than 
on the false stimulus of an illusory goal. 


Renewal by Modification 


There is a final point of departure 
that I believe is important. I never go 
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into the Federal Reserve Building in 
Washington without stopping to read 
again the quotation from Woodrow 
Wilson’s first Inaugural Address that is 
enscribed on its entry walls. It goes 
as follows: ‘We shall deal with our 
economic system as it is and as it may 
be modified, not as it might be if we 
had a clean sheet of paper to write 
upon; and step by step we shall make 
it what it should be, in the spirit of 
those who question their own wisdom 
and seek counsel and knowledge, not 
shallow self-satisfaction or the excite- 
ment of excursions whither they can- 
not tell.” 

These principles and these admoni- 
tions apply equally to our effort to 
create cities suited to the future as 
they do to our efforts to improve the 
functioning of our economic system. I 
can only hope that they will be more 
fully taken to heart in the former than 
they have in the latter instance. For 
the most part our cities of the future 
will not be newly established cities. 
They will be the cities of the present, 
modified as we may find desirable or 
necessary to suit the future. It would 
be difficult to envisage a future without 
a New York City, a Chicago, a San 
Francisco or any other of our well 
anchored urban centers. 

The principle of renewal by modifica- 
tion is nothing new. It has always 
been followed where urban vitality has 
existed, often with notable and even 
spectacular results. Chicago’s loop dis- 
trict, for example, has been almost 
wholly rebuilt twice in less than eight 
decades. New York’s Park Avenue has 
undergone a double transformation in 
a lesser period. Old residential dis- 
tricts in' Boston, Washington, and 
Charleston, among others, have been 
restored to their former prestige. Modi- 
fication and change, whcther 
conservation, rebuilding, or restoration, 
are an inherent part of urban life. 


they be 


Future Modifications, Drastic and 
Different 


The modifications of the future, how- 


ever, as we can already see, are sure 
to be far different from and far more 
drastic than those of the past. The 
reasons for this are (1) the vast increase 
in urban population and (2) the revolu- 
tion in transportation. 

We have dealt with, or endeavored 
to deal with, growing urban popula- 
tions before, and most of our present 
difficulties stem from the deficiency of 
our efforts in this respect. In many 
ways, the urban growth of the future 
will offer more perplexing questions 
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than that of the past, not only because 
of its size but because also of the 
economic and social change that will 
accompany it. On the second point, 
the revolution in transportation, we are 
only beginning to awake to the forces 
of change that have been building up 
over two generations. These will neces- 
sitate modifications not only in the 
physical form of our cities, much more 
profound than those within which 
growth and renewal could be accom- 
plished in the past or, more painfully, 
in the present, but also in the political 
structure under which our urban com- 
plexes of the future will be organized 
and directed. 


Magnitude of Tasks Ahead 


The magnitude of the tasks ahead is 
revealed by even a brief lo¢ék at what 
this future growth will be ‘and what 
it will mean. The Bureau of the Census 
estimates that by 1970—hardly more 
than a decade ahead—our population 
will range from 202.5 million to 219.5 
million and the number of households, 
from 58.8 to 62.9 million. Taking the 
medium estimate of 213.8 million total 
population and 61.1 million total house- 
holds, we may safely assume that this 
represents an increase of 37.7 million 
persons and 10 million households from 
what we have at the present time. 
Because of the ccntinued shift of 
families from agricultural to urban em- 
ployment, however, the growth of pop- 
ulation living under urbanized condi- 
tions will exceed total growth. In 
terms of urban growth, therefore, we 
may reasonably assume that we must 
find places in which to work and live 
for about 44 million persons, combined 
in about 13 million households. 

This growth represents about a 25 
percent increase over those classified as 
nonfarm today. Taken by itself, it is 
the equivalent of producing in a 
decade’s time nearly seven metropolitan 
areas of the size cf Chicago’s. But it 
cannot be taken by itself. Our existing 
structures grow steadily older and more 
obsolete. Many of these are now ripe 
for replacement or will be during the 
decade. Moreover the very process of 
modification and adaptation will cause 
the destruction and replacement of 
numerous structures that might other- 
wise continue to have many years of 
usefulness. 

For example, while the base increase 
in household requirements would indi- 
cate a demand for a total of 13 million 
nonfarm housing units, or an average of 
about 42 million units a year between 
now and 1970, the replacements will 


add in the neighborhood of 4.5 million 
units or 400,000 a year. And to this 
we could add further the units that will 
be sought simply because families living 
at a higher than present standard will 
not be satisfied with the old structures 
that remain available. The same con- 
siderations apply, perhaps in greater 
degree, to our factories, our stores, our 
schools and hospitals, our places of 
worship, and our places of recreation. 

I have estimated that to provide the 
new construction, public and private, 
that the next decade will require to 
cope with increased population and an 
improvement in living standards no 
more than equal to that experienced in 
the past, will take an expenditure of 
well over $600 billion of today’s value. 
This enormous figure is probably within 
15 percent of the value of all struc- 
tures standing today, and it is, of course, 
exclusive of the cost of the land, of the 
borrowed money, and of many of the 
services that necessarily are involved 
in the numerous transactions that all 
this implies. 


The Tools We Use 


This is plainly a portentous prospect. 
It is portentous of the great ill, if our 
capacities are not up to the tests that 
will be imposed upon them, and of 
enormous achievements in the con- 
venience, comfort, and beauty of urban 
life, if we can fully rise to the oppor- 
tunities that these mighty tests offer to 
us. How do we advance? I go back 
to the principle enunciated by Woodrow 
Wilson, which I have already recited. 
First of all, we do not get panicked 
because the task is big and the time 
seems short. We do not throw caution 
and experience and considered judg- 
ment to the winds in our urgency to 
get something done. We avoid the ex- 
citement of excursions whither we can- 
not tell. We recognize that we already 
have much of value in terms not only 
of investment but also of natural beauty 
and of historical and sentimental asso- 
ciation that should, so far as is possible, 
be conserved. We moved ahead step 
by step, retaining our humility as we 
increase our knowledge. At the same 
time we do not fail in inventiveness or 
boldness, however great the obstacles, 
where the way is plain and our judg- 
ment is sure. And, finally, we make 
the fullest and wisest possible use of 
the tools that are at our hand to use— 
and certainly most of the tools we need 
are at hand. 

One of the most important of the 
means we have for forging the future 
city is the modern highway. It may 
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be and must be used, of course, to pro- 
vide the circulation that the metropolis 
of the future requires to maintain its 
vitality. Notwithstanding this, it can, 
and must, be more than a circulatory 
medium. It may be used to give the 
city form and pattern, to demarcate 
land uses, and to protect neighborhoods; 
and it should be used to do all these 
things. 

Unfortunately this is not always the 
case. There have been enough in- 
stances of the singlemindedness of cir- 
culatory planning and of indifference 
to other considerations to warrant some 
of the recriminations that have been 
visited upon highway planners. The 
cause of the difficulty, however, is 
mainly in the failure of the city plan- 
ners themselves to make the highway 
an instrument of the planning process. 
Where this has been done, as notably 
is the case in Cincinnati, the conflict of 
purpose appears to be readily resolved. 
If there is urgency anywhere in our 
impending task, it is in this: to bring 
about an effective coordination between 
highway planning and the city plan- 
ning of which it is an essential part. 

Other old tools, still useful if used 
with imagination and skill, are zoning, 
subdivision control (which may get an 
assist from sewer and water planning), 
condemnation, and the exercise of the 
police power. Like all tools, however, 
these need to be frequently reshaped 
and sharpened if they are to retain their 
effectiveness. Happily, we find that 
this is being done, as, for example, we 
may see in the altered form of build- 
ings made possible by New York’s 
modernized provisions. I hardly need 
add that there remains much more to 
do to assure the flexibility and variety 
in plan that we hope the future city 
may have. 

Another of our vital tools is money. 
So vital is this, and so often misunder- 
stood is it, that we are giving it especial 
attention at these sessions. I shall not, 
therefore, impinge upon a subject that 
has been assigned to one far more ex- 
pert than I, although I cannot refrain 
from saying that money is not an un- 
limited resource, and that, conse- 
quently, we must think in terms of 
priorities among the things of a public 
nature we wish to do and shall at all 
times recognize that thrift and economy 
are cardinal virtues. We need also to 
remove present serious disabilities to 
private investment in income-producing 
real estate so as to reduce the pressure 
for more and more government inter- 
vention in this area. 
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The last tool I would mention is that 
of political organization, and, at the 
moment, this is the poorest of all that 
we have to work with. In the whole 
of some states and in many parts of 
most states, our county governments 
are archaic, and it is safe to say that 
in virtually every urban aggregation 
of 50,000 or more persons, the common 
scope of municipal organization is 
equally antiquated. Except in Toronto, 
and now in Montreal, and tentatively in 
Miami, the requirements of modern 
metropolitan political organization have 
not been faced on this continent. In 
some places unions of county and mu- 
nicipal jurisdictions have been accom- 
plished, but in most instances these can 
only be considered a partial step toward 
the rationalization of metropolitan gov- 
ernment. In order to cope with the re- 
quirements of our future cities we need 
to exercise more vigorously the high 


quality of political ingenuity with 
which we launched ourselves as a 
nation. 


Specific Situations 


With this introduction we come to 
the real business of these two days. We 
now move to the hard questions of 
what to do in specific crucial situations. 
I have tried to set forth a few prin- 
ciples which I think may be helpful 
guides in all such situations, and I 
should like to see if, keeping them in 
mind as we proceed, they have the 
broad applicability that I hope for them. 
I have tried also to lay out for us, the 
tools that we have for accomplishing 
our purposes, and I hope also to see 
how well these are adapted to the cases 
under our scrutiny. 

We do well, however, as I said at the 
beginning, to follow the well estab- 
lished practice of the Institute of con- 
centrating on specific instances. It is 
only through dealing with the hard 
facts of real cases that we can come 
fully to grips with the great issues 
before us. It is only by the patient, 
painstaking examination of actual sit- 
uations and by the careful testing of 
our ingenuity and judgment on case 
after case of city after city that we can 
accumulate the experience and knowl- 
edge on which principles of more gen- 
eral applicability can be confidently es- 
tablished. This is the step-by-step way 


‘that President Wilson urged in con- 


fronting the future. It is the step-by- 
step way of making our cities what they 
should be. It is the Institute’s way. 
To those who may be impatient with 
this way we shall only say that in the 
end a march gets farther than a stam- 


pede and that a well charted course is 
surer of reaching the objective than a 
charge over uncertain terrain. 





HOW SMA’S MEASURE URBAN 
GROWTH 


As reported in The American City, 
May 1959, the SMA (Standard Metro- 
politan Area) is a term that has been 
developed in recent years to give a 
clearer indication of the way urban 
growth is taking place. When our 
nation was young, we could measure 
population growth by packaging it 
within political divisions. However, at 
about the turn of the century, it became 
evident that something better was 
needed. After some experimentation, 
the United States Bureau of the Census 
has adopted the Standard Metropolitan 
Area, generally abbreviated as “SMA” 
as a compromise between actual urban 
growth and political boundaries. 


Basic Unit 

An SMA ignores state boundaries, 
recognizes counties where they exist. 
In New England, towns rather than 
counties constitute the basic geographic 
unit for SMA definitions. 

Each standard metropolitan area 
must include at least one city of 50,000 
or more or be made up of two adjoin- 
ing cities constituting, in effect, a single 
community of 50,000 or more. In the 
latter case the smaller of the two cities 
must have at least 15,000 inhabitants. 


Adjacent Counties 


If two or more adjacent counties each 
have a city or twin city of 50,000 or 
more and the cities are within 20 miles 
of each other, they will be included in 
the same SMA unless they do not meet 
criteria for economic and social inte- 
gration. 

The criteria of metropolitan character 
relate primarily to the attributes of 
the county as a place of work or as a 
home for a concentration of non- 
agricultural workers. At least 75% of 
the labor force of the county must be in 
the nonagricultural labor force. In 
addition to these requirements, the 
county must meet at least one of the 
following conditions: 


e It must have 50% or more of its 
population living in contiguous 
minor civil divisions with a den- 
sity of at least 150 persons per 
square mile, in an unbroken chain 
of minor civil divisions with such 
density radiating from a central 
city located within the standard 
metropolitan area. 
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e The number of nonagricultural 
workers employed in the county 
must equal at least 10% of the 
number of nonagricultural workers 
employed in the county containing 
the largest city in the standard 
metropolitan area, or be the place 
of employment of 10,000 nonagri- 
cultural workers. 

e The nonagricultural 
living in the county must equal at 
least 10% of the number of the 
nonagricultural labor living 
in the county containing the largest 
city in the standard metropolitan 
area, or be the place of residence 
of a nonagricultural labor force of 
10,000. 


labor force 


force 


A county is regarded as integrated 
with the county or counties containing 
the central cities of the standard metro- 
politan area if 15% of the workers 
living in the county work in the county 
or counties containing central cities of 
the standard metropolitan area, or if 
25% of those working in the county live 
in the county or counties containing 
central cities of the standard 
politan area. 


metro- 


Other Criteria 

integration criteria are not 
conclusive, other related types of 
formation may be used. This includes 
such items as average telephone calls 
per subscriber per month from 


If these 
in- 


the 
county to the county containing central 
cities of the standard metropolitan 
area; percent of the population in the 
county located in the central city tele- 
phone exchange area; newspaper cir- 
culation reports prepared by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation; analysis of 
charge accounts in retail stores of 
central cities to determine the extent 
of their use by residents of the contig- 
uvus county; delivery service practices 
by retail stores in central cities; official 
traffic counts; the extent of public 
transportation facilities in operation 
between central cities and communities 
in the contiguous county; and the ex- 
tent to which local planning groups and 
and other civic organizations operate 
jointly. 


Identified by Largest City 
The name of the standard metro- 
politan area is taken from that of the 
largest city in its confines. The addi- 
tion of up to two city names may be 
made to this if any other cities in the 
area have at least 250,000 inhabitants or 
if they have a population of one-third 
or more of that of the largest city and 

a minimum population of 25,000. 
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In Print 


Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


Cities in the Motor Age. Wilfred Owen. 
The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 1959. 176 
pp., illus. $3.95. 

Many articles, discussions and com- 
ments have resulted from the now 
famous Hartford Conference, 1957. This 
Conference, which had as its central 
theme “The New Highways: Challenge 
to the Metropolitan Region,” attempted 
to explore means by which the vast 
new Federal highway program could 
become a useful agent of cities and 
promote economic growth (See ULI 
Technical Bulletin No. 31). 


Ts ¢hice h 1 NA OVuxre 


In this book, Mz. Owen has 

a mere report on the Conference pro- 
ceedings, but has analyzed, condensed 
and set forth the essence of what was 
advocated. He has also included addi- 
tional thought-provoking questions and 
possible answers which must be coped 
with if cities are to meet the challenge 
of the motor age. 


Manufacturing in the St. Lawrence 
Area of New York State by John 
H. Thompson and James M. Jennings. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
New York, 1958. 137 pp., maps, tables, 
graph, bibliography. $4.00. 
research carried out be- 
1955 and July 1956, this 
report examines the manufacturing 
potential of Jefferson, St. Lawrence, 
and Franklin Counties, New York. His- 
torical, economic, and location factors 
are assessed by the authors in estimat- 
ing the impact of the Seaway and 
power projects on the area. The con- 
clusion reached is that substantial but 
not spectacular industrial growth in 
Sit. Lawrence York 
will result from the Seaway and power 
projects. “Its position ‘off the beaten 
path’ of American industry and com- 
merce, its late start, the early over- 
exploitation of its forest and water re- 
sources, and the apparent limited in- 
terest in manufacturing by local people” 
are cited as the major deterrents to the 
area’s ever becoming an outstanding 
manufacturing region. 


Based on 
tween June 
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Company and Community. Wayne 
Hodges. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York. 1958. 
360 pp. $4.50. 

Although written primarily for in- 
dustrial executives, those interested in 
all aspects of industry-community rela- 
tions will find this book enlightening 


and easy to read. The sections: ‘The 
City and Its Problems;” “Industry- 
School Relationships;” “Air and Water 
Pollution;” and “Plant Sites and Com- 
munities” are particularly interesting 
from an industrial development point 
of view. 

For an effective industrial public re- 
lations program, the author emphasizes 
the importance of sound understanding 
by management of a wide variety of 
topics—including county and city gov- 
ernment, teaching methods, taxation, 
air and water pollution control, and 
zoning problems—and uses detailed 
case studies of company-community 
problems in Syracuse, New York (sup- 
plemented by experiences of other 
cities) to illustrate actual situations and 
to point up specific problems. A good 


report consisted of personal interviews 
and opinion polls conducted in Syra- 
cuse, the results of which are included 
in the Appendix. 


Taxation and the City. Richard W. 


Ruth, former Chief Assessor, City of 
1958. 48 pp. $1.00. 

Taxes go on and on, but seldom is the 
time taken to analyze the reason for 
their spiraling. Even though taxes form 
an integral part of modern living, the 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 


tax. structure is seldom planned. 
Rather, it is levied. The sad fact is 
that very few urban communities un- 
derstand their tax problems, let alone 
analyze them. In this report the author, 
who is a realtor-appraiser and former 
Chief Assessor of the City of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, offers that city a 
thorough, keen appraisal of its present 
situation, tax-wise. Furthermore, he 
offers the community a guide to its 
future tax policies. Mr. Ruth’s study 
is not only a guide for his own city: it 
sets a pattern for an analytical oot: 
study by other communities. 


The Aircraft Year Book, 1959. American 
Aviation Publications, Inc., 1001 Ver- 


mont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
1959. 486 pp., illus. $6.00. 

Few of us can identify planes, engines 
and missiles currently in production. 
Nor do we know much about the 
aviation industry itself. The aircraft 
industry, like others, has its official year 
book. This is it—full of pictures, 
events, and a chronology of American 
aviation history. Also included is a 
survey of aviation activities in the Air 
Force, Army, Navy and other govern- 
ment departments and agencies. Civil 
aviation and the operating airlines com- 
plete the useful references in this book. 


June, 1959 








